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‘ALICE IN WONDERLAND’ 
AND WORDSWORTH’S 
‘ LEECH - GATHERER..’ 


Tuat those delightful books, ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,’ and ‘Through the Looking- 
glass and what Alice found there,’ contain 
far more interest for the mature reader than 
is apparent at first sight, is a very well 
known fact. And while one feels almost 
sacrilegious in attempting to dissect such 
wonderful dream-stories, there still is no 
question but that all through them— 
especially all through the ‘ Looking-glass ’ 
book—Lewis Carroll deliberately provokes 
us to dissection, and no one can really be 
blamed for taking up the challenge. 

One of the most elusive passages in the 
two books is the White Knight’s song, in 
chap. viii. of ‘Through the Looking-glass.’ 
“The song is charming enough in itself ; and 
it is in its metre a parody on Thomas More’s 
‘My Heart and Lute,’ as Mrs, Florence 
Milner has pointed out in her edition of 





‘Alice ’—the author himself gives the clue 
to that. But the real humour of the poem 
lies beyond that, and of this Lewis Carroll, 
in. his characteristic way, has given no 
outward indication. To carry the White 
Knight’s own description of his song one 
step further, “‘ the song really is ’’ a delicious 
parody of Wordsworth’s ‘Resolution and 
Independence,’ or ‘The Leech-gatherer.’ 
Once the connection is suggested, this fact 
seems to me so evident as hardly to need 
detailed explanation. The parody is far 
cleverer than a mere line-for-line imitation 
would have been. It is a parody of the 
essential spirit of Wordsworth’s poem. A 
slight sketch of the ‘“‘story ’”’ of each poem, 
while fair to the true spirit of neither, will 
show at least the unmistakable connection 
between the original poem and its parody. 

In ‘Resolution and Independence’ the 
poet is wandering in the country, at first 
happy, but soon, with a sudden spiritual 
change in mood, downhearted and despair- 
ing. He meets a man, 

The oldest man he seemed that ever wore grey 

hairs. 
who is wandering..the country gathering 
leeches from the pools—a rather peculiar 
occupation, by the way. the peculiarity of 
which Lewis Carroll realized to the fullest 
extent of its implications—and greets him, 
asking him — 
What occupation do you there pursue? 

The old man answers gently, but the 
poet’s mind is wandering; he is comforted 
by the voice of the old man, but does not 
attend to what he is saying, and renews the 
question— 

How is it that you live, and what is it you do? 

Again the old man answers gently. They 
part, and the poet determines in future 
despondent moods to make more firm his 
mind by thinking of the ‘‘ Leech-gatherer 
on the lonely moor.” 

In the White Knight’s song, the poet 

Saw an aged aged man 
A-sitting on a gate. 
He asks the old man how he lives, 
And his answer trickled through my head 
Like water through a sieve. 

The old man tells of various, astounding 
things he does, such as making butterflies 
into mutton-pies. Twice more the poet 
asks the old man the same question over 
again, thumping him on the head and 
shaking him “until his face was blue,” 
while the old. man continues to describe 
his varied occupations :— 

His accents mild took up the tale. 
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Finally the poet gets through his mind- 
wanderings, and hears him. And after 
that whenever the poet becomes despondent 
(through dropping on his toe a very heavy 
weight, for example), he weeps, for it 
reminds him of the aged aged man a-sitting 
on a gate. 

The foregoing outlines show, as it were, 
the skeleton of the parody. For the full 
humour of the song in ‘ Alice’ one must 
really enter into the spirit of Wordsworth’s 
poem—for that, it seems to me, is precisely 
what Lewis Carroll had done when he wrote 
his parody. 

The various names which the Knight 
gives his son, too, are very probably further 
parodying of the two names of Wordsworth’s 
poem. The resemblance between ‘The 
Aged Aged Man’ and ‘ The Leech-gatherer,’ 
between ‘Ways and Means’ and ‘ Resolu- 
tion and Independence’ is certainly not 
accidental. 

Some traits in the not altogether admirable 
character of the Aged Aged Man make me 
suspect very strongly that Lewis Carroll was 
pretty thoroughly acquainted, not only with 
the Wordsworth poem itself, but also with 
the history of the poem’s composition, par- 
ticularly the account of it in Dorothy 





Wordsworth’s ‘Journal.’ The Aged Aged) 
Man is, I am afraid, a good deal of a beggar, 
in spite of his extraordinary fertility of 
imagination. Now Wordsworth’s old 
Leech-gatherer, in the poem, is not a beggar. 
in any sense—far from it. But listen to 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s more exact account 
of him: ‘His trade was to gather leeches - 
but now leeches were scarce, and he had not 
strength for it. He lived by begging,” &¢, 
Perhaps it is as well not to investigate too. 
closely into every nook and cranny of Lewis 
Carroll’s imagination—to say nothing of 
the impossibility of investigating fully such 
a vast and complex realm. But the more. 
one reads the ‘ Aged Aged Man ’ as a parody 
of Wordsworth, the more delightful jt 
becomes. And when it is remembered that 
in one and the same song Lewis Carroll jg 
parodying Wordsworth, is imitating Thomas. 
Moore’s poem, is making the “hero ”’ of the 


| song exactly fit the character of his White 


Knight, and, best of all, is producing a 
poem utterly delightful to a child as well 
as to a more sophisticated reader—well, the 
poem is fully worthy of a place equal with, 
the more renowned ‘* Jabberwocky.” 
tEORGE R. Porter, B.A. 
Cambridge. Mass. 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(See ante. pp. 29, 59, 84,105, 125, 143.) 


Three Cranes -» Thames Street ee _ 
Three Hats Inn Upper Street, Islington .. 
Three Kings Piccadilly .. oy ee 


Aldgate High Stree s% 
Between Cornhill and Ex- 
change Alley 


Three Nuns 
Three Tuns 


Three Tuns ee St. Margaret’s Hill, South- 
wark 

Three Tuns ee Chandos Street .. we 

Three Tuns -. Strand ae ne ace 

Tom’s oe -. Cornhill (south side) ai 

Tom’s oe St. Martin’s Lane, next to 
Young Man’s Coffee-house 

Tom’s “o ee Russell Street, Covent Gar- 
den, opposite Button’s 
(no. 17) 

Tom’s on -- Devereux Court, Strand .. 


Truby’s  .. e- St. Paul’s Churchyard .. 


— ‘Thornbury, ii. 19 and 20. 

— Warwick Wroth, p. 148. 

— ‘A Twentieth-Century Palace,’ 1908, p. 30. 

—  Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 42 ; Hare, i. 348. 

1748 Plan of Great Fire, R. E. A. C..‘N. & Q.,’ 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 462. 

—  Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ iii. 379. 


1723 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 128, 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 52. 

1709 Matthew Prior’s ‘The Chameleon.’ 

1748 Plan of Great Fire, R. E. A. C.,‘N. & Q.,” 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 461. 

1752 Fielding’s C.G.J., no. 2. 

1770 Chatterton to his sister, May. 30. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 55; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon-. 
don,’ iii. 383. 

1710 Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ p. 49. 

1725 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ pp. 57, 165.. 

1707 Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux Stratagem,’ Act IV., 
se. i. 

1713 Addison’s Guardian, June 2; Wheatley’s 
‘London,’ iii. 383; Hare, i. 27. 

1732 Stirling’s A.Y.H., i. 40. 

1739 Dickins and Stanton, p. 13.. 

1772 Stirling’s A.Y.H., i. 333; Wheatley’s: 
‘London,’ iii. 383. 

—  Sydney’s ‘XVIIIth Century,” p. 186;-: 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ iii. 56. 
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Trumpet .. we 


Turk’s Head ee 
Turk’s Head es 


Turk’s Head oa 
Turk’s Head aig 


Turk’s Head wa 


Two Chairmen we 


Two-Neckea Swan.. 
Upper Flask Tavern 


Valentine and Orson 
Vine Tavern 
Walnut-tree Tavern 


Well’s ee aie 
White Bear Inn .. 


White’s Chocolate- 


House 


White’s Coffee-house 
White Hart Tavern 
White Hart Inn .. 
White Horse = 
Hostelry (Old) . 
White Swan , 
Whyte Lyon Tavern 


Wildman’s.. 


Will’s - oe 
Will's oe oe 


Woolpack Inn’ es 


Sheer Lane, Temple Bar .. 


New Palace Yard, West- 
minster 
Strand (no. 142) .. ae 


‘Greek Street 


Near Wood’s Close, Isling- 
ton Road 
Gerrard Street, Soho Ga 


1 Warwick Street, Cockspur 
Street 

See Swan with Two Necks. 

Hampstead.. ve oo 


Long Lane, Soneeaiey - 
Holborn... a 


St. Paul’s Churchyard 

Scotland Yard 

Piccadilly, on the site of the 
Criterion 


St. James’s Street, on the 
site of the present 
Arthur’s Club (no. 69 and 
70) 


Bedford Court, Covent Gar- 
en 
Bishopsgate Street Without 


Longacre .. . 
Near Arlington 

Piccadilly 

See Swan Tavern, Chelsea. 

Bishopsgate Street (west 


side) 
Bedford Street .. ae 


| Street, 


Bell Savage Yard on Lud- 
gate Hill 
Bow Street, Covent Garden 


1742 


Daily Advertiser, Mar. 5; MacMichael’s 
‘Charing Cross, p. 307; Thornbury,. 
i, 71 and 72. 

Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 235; Wheatley’s 


* London,’ iii. 410. 


Roach’s L.P.P., p. 473; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ iii. 410. 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 183. 


S. Lewis’s ‘ Islington,’ 1842, p. 37. 
Bickbech Hiil, i.478 ; Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s 


London,’ p. 273. 
Hare, ii. 131 ; Morley’s 
MacMichael’s 


‘ Baretti,’ 
‘ Charing: Cross,’ p. 


- 205. 
P04, 


732 «Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 


1768 
1731 
1707 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1713 


1730 
1749 


’ 


932-56 ; Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa Harlowe ’; 
Mitton and Besant’s ‘ Hampstead and 
Marylebone,’ 1902,- p. 14; Gomme’s. 
G.M.L., pt. xvi., p. 204. 

Daily Courant, Feb. 19 ; Larwood, p. 76. 

Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
932-56. 

Larwood, p. 230. 

‘MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ 14, 

Larwood, p. 155; ‘ A Twenticth- Century 

" Palace,’ 1908, pp. 27, 28; Wheatley’s 
‘London,’ iii. 491. 


Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux Stratagem,’ Act III., 
se. ii. 3 Aet IV ne SS 3 

Swift’s ‘ Journal,’ Aug. 2 22, Dec. 1. 

Fielding’s ‘ Eurydice.’ 


Fielding’s ‘ W Mwy Day,’ 
‘Tom Jones,’ xiii. 
Walpole to Sir i Mann, June. 

‘ Amelia,’ iii. 10; viii. 9. 

‘ The History of Pompey the Little,’ p. 22. 

Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lisbon.’ 

Hickey, i. 81; Geo. Selwyn to Lord 
Carlisle ; Hist. MSS. Com., 15 Rep., 
pt. vi. p. 236; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
lii. 491-6 ; Bourke’s ‘ History of White’s,’ 
1892; Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ 
pp. 293-300 ; Hare, ii. 69. 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 187. 


Act II., se. iii. 


Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 47 ; Thornbury, ii. 152, 
156. ; Besant, p. 332. 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 211. 

Clayden’s ‘ Rogers,’ p..85; Thornbury, 
iv. 260 ; Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 152. 


Gen. Mag., Plan of Great Fire, ‘N. & Q.,. 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 463. 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 205. 

‘Letters of Junius,’ no. 48; Wheatley’s : 
‘London,’ iii. 515. 

W. Oldisworth to 2nd Earl of Oxford ; 
Hist. MSS. Com. Portland, vi. 35. 

Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux Stratagem,’ Act IIL.,. 


sc. ii. 

Matthew Prior’s ‘The Chameleon,’ Act IV., 
se. i. 

Addison’s Tatler, nos. 154, 163, 224. 

Addison’s Spectator, Mar. 1. 

Moore Smythe to Teresa Blount, Aug. 13. 

Fielding’s ‘ Temple Beau,’ Act V., sc. xv. 

‘Tom Jones,’ xiii. 5; Hardcastle, i. 109 ;- 
Hare, i. 26; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
iii. 517-22. 

Thornbury, vi. 123. 
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“Wrekin Tavern .. Broad Court, Bow Street .. 


— Thornbury, iii. 274. 


Wright’s .. Kp York Street, Covent Garden — Thornbury, iii. 285. 

“York o> -- New Bridge Street -» 1793 Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 47, 48. 

York ae -- Norris Street, Haymarket 1792 Warwick Wroth, p. 221. 

TYork oo ee St. a? Street (‘‘ Upper 1793 Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 47, 48. 
En " 

“Young Devil Tavern ad 1708 Cunningham, p. 15. 

“Young Slaughter’s.. See Slaughter’s. 

Young Man’s .» Buckingham Court, next to 1738 ‘Besant, p. 311; London Daily Post, Feb, 7; 
Tom’s Corfee-house MacMichacl’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 55, 

ADDENDA. 

‘Bath oe -e Arlington Street .. -» 1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 27. 

Bell Tavern -«». St. Martin’s Lane.. -» 1741 Daily Advertiser, Nov. 7. 

‘Black Swan -» St. Martin’s Lane.. aye Sala’s ‘ Hogarth,’ 1866, p. 86. 


1Blackman’s Head Hedge Lane ‘ie ee 


Lawrence Lane .. oe 
Bloomsbury oe ee 


'Blossom Inn eo 
!Buffalo Tavern .. 


Gracechurch Street 
Piccadilly .. pe 
Pall Mall .. ‘rs Ye 
Prince’s Street, Drury Lane 
St. John’s Gate .. a 


‘Cross Keys Inn .. 
«Gloucester .. Ay 
*Grand Royal “ss 
.Hambleton’s 

iHarvey’s ... un 


Mother Red CapInn Camden Town ae 


1730 Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
878-901. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 25. 

1730 Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
878-901. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 25. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 27. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., p. 27. 

1708 Paston’s ‘ Mr. Pope,’ 1909, i. 26. 

1727 Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
850-77. 

-— Thornbury, v. 312. 


J. Paut, DE Castro. 





“STRIKES ” IN 


“To persons who take things on hearsay, 
the Talmud is a pretty tohu-bohu of fairy 
tales. But it is marvellous how the modern 
world is mirrored in its pages. Verily, there 
is nothing new under the sun. Two strikes 
-at divers dates are recorded in Tractate 
Yoma 38A. They occurred during the 
tempestuous era of the second Temple when 
Simon the Just was High Priest (c. 2008.c.). 
Simon held that office for eighty years 
{zbid. 9A), while another distinguished man 
Eleazar Ben Choorsous retained office for 
-eleven years. He was a man of substance. 
Around his name, as around that of Hillel, 
legend wove garlands of fancy and of ethical 
potency (ibid. 35b). I will recur to them 
later on. 

To the “‘ strikes,” first of all. For reasons, 
which call for no discussion here. certain 
Hebrew families in the priestly caste 
tenaciously held to their posts, and to ‘the 
‘secret processes’ on which they founded 
:@ species of “guild.”” The leaders in that 
venal age (in which no high priest held 
office for more than 18 months, on an 
“#verage) were anxious to stabilize many 
practices in the Temple services. Accord- 
ingly, they requested the ‘“Gormies”’ to 
accept ‘“‘apprentices’’ to the craft of 
manufacturing “the show bread.” The 
*‘Abtinas’’ family, again, were celebrated 
‘for compounding incense. Both of these 
-guilds promptly “‘ downed tools,” and went 





THE TALMUD. 


out “on strike.” It is not recorded 
whether they ‘ picketted ” the Sanctuary. 
At all events, ‘‘the wise men” sent post 
haste to Alexandria (to the Temple at On, 
presumably) and engaged “ holy blacklegs ” 
to replace the strikers. But the show- 
bread turned out too ‘‘pappy,” and the 
incense fabricated by substituted labour 
lacked the secret quality of ascending “ina 
straight column ”’ from the altar. In the 
end, the “‘Chachomeem ”’ were obliged to 
parley with the strikers. In inducing them 
to resume their duties, they displayed tact, 
foresight and. courage. They did not 
advocate paltry “‘rises in wages.’’ They 
doubled their salaries straight away. 

Let me now briefly narrate two anecdotes. 
Eleazar Ben Choorsous is held up in the 
Talmud (Yoma 35B) as a pattern for 
wealthy men to copy. Though he off- 
ciated for upwards of eleven years in the 
Second Temple, he devoted many hours of 
the day and night (like Rabbi Jochanon Ben 
Zakkai) to studying the Torah. Presum- 
ably he was hurrying from the Temple pre- 
cincts, home to the privacy of his beloved 
studies, when his farm labourers and other 
servants surrounded him in the public square 
and gave him an ovation. This he mildly 
resented. “I beg of you,” he pleaded, ‘do 
let me go home to study the Torah.” 
“But first of all come and see what we 
have done on the farm,” said the foreman. 
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“We will not allow you to neglect your 
private affairs any longer.” It was useless. 
They had to let him go home to his favourite 
occupation. 

The story told in the Talmud about 
Hillel is more interesting. It is humanism 
pure and ‘perfect, and illustrates the broad- 
mindedness of the Rabbis in a superlative 
degree. When Hillel Hahzohkein (the elder) 


' was quite a young and unknown man, he was 


a market porter. From his scanty earnings 
he paid the doorkeeper of the Beth Hamid- 
rash (College) where Schemahya and Ab- 
talion lectured to crowded audiences. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, &c., one Friday 
afternoon, poor Hillel was unable to pay 
the doorkeeper a “prootah’”’ (penny) for 
the privilege of listening to the discourses. 
It was a boisterous, snowy day, and the 
market was badly attended. Not to be 
outdone, Hillel clambered up to the roof. 
Pressing his ear to the skylight, he be- 
came so absorbed that he forgot all about 
the raging elements. Hours afterwards 
when the Sabbath had begun, Sche- 
mahya remarked to his colleague ‘‘ Brother 
Abtalion, usually at this hour of the day the 
room is flooded with light. To-day it is 
quite dark. I should say it is quite as dismal 
and as cloudy outside.’’ Glancing up at the 
skylight, they observed what seemed to be 
the prostrate figure of a man. Proceeding 
to investigate the matter, they found Hillel 
lying on the roof, in an unconscious condi- 
tion, covered in a mantle of snow. Lifting 
the poor boy gently to the ground, they 
carried him indoors, gave him a hot bath 
and supper and set him by the stove to 
recuperate. In a later age, Rabbis who 
heard this legend of Hillel, made this 
shrewd remark: ‘‘He was indeed worth 
breaking the Sabbath for ”’—in order to 
rescue him from an early grave to become 
one of the assets of Judaism and of 
humanity at large. 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 

Percy House, South Hackney, E.9. 





THOMAS BASCHURCH, WINCHESTER 
Scnotar.—In Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars, 
at p. 91, under the year 1489, is this entry :— 

“Baschyrch, Thomas, Bristol. Sch. N.C. B.A. 
Fell. 1495-8. R. of St. Leonard, Kastcheap. 
Founder of a Preb. at Llandaff.” 

He was in fact Rector of St. Leonard’s, 
Eastcheap, London, from May 3, 1520, to 
his death which occurred in or just before 
January, 1537/8 (Hennessy, ‘ Novum Reper- 
torium,’ p. 81). In October, 1515, Thomas 


| Olderkerke 





Baschurch, Rector of. Stoke Newington,, 
exchanged that living with one Edward 
Hyggins for the Rectory vt Newchurch in 
Romney Marsh; but he resigned New- 
church in or before January 1522/3 (‘ Arch- 
zologia Cantiana,’ xiii. 465). Neither Bas- 
church nor Hyggins are mentioned by 
Hennessy as Rectors of Stoke Newington: 
(at p. 420), there being a gap between 1445. 
and 1531. 

Thomas Baschurch was collated to the- 
Rectory of Chevening, near Sevenoaks by 
Archbishop Warham at Knole, Jan. 24,. 
1522/3 (‘ Arch. Cant.,’ xvi. 123); but on. 
April 30, 1533, he wrote to Cromwell that. 
he was “sore sick and likely to die,” and on 
July 23 in the same year Cranmer wrote to- 
the Duchess of Norfolk (letter printed 
‘Cranmer’s Works’ (Parker Soc.), vol. ii.- 
pp. 254-5) that Mr. Baschurch had changed 
his mind and resigned the benefice to- 
another (‘ Letters and Papers—Henry VIII.,”’ 
vol. vi. nos. 404 and 885). 

On May 18, 1525, Richard Robynson 
was presented to the church of Olderkerke- 
in the marches of Calais vice Thomas Bas-- 
church resigned (‘L. and P. Hen. VIII,’ 
vol. iv., no. 1377, gr. 8); but Basehurch 
seems to have recovered this living, for we- 
find him in 1532 and 1533 quarrelling about 
it with John Benolt, the Archbishop of’ 
Canterbury’s Commissary at Calais, and. 
brother to Thomas Benolt, Clarencieux. 
King-at-arms (as to whom see the ‘ D.N.B,’).. 
The facts seem to be that on May 11, 1532, 
John Benolt resigned the living of Moor: 
Monkton, near York, in favour of Lawrence- 
Stubbs, who resigned the living of North 
Cerney, Gloucestershire in favour of Thomas- 
Baschurch, who resigned the living of 
in favour of John Benolt.. 
Baschurch, however, was much dissatisfied: 
with the terms of the exchange. (See 
‘L. and P. Hen. VIII.,’ vol. v., nos. 1283,. 
1540 ; vol. vi., nos, 77, 153, 154, 196, gr. 31 
and 32.) Benolt did not obtain possession: 
of Olderkerke till the middle of November,, 
1532, and even then the quarrel continued. 
Baschurch resigned North Cerney on or 
before May 10, 1533. 

Although Baschurch, as we have seen, 
had resigned Chevening in July, 1533, he 
still continued to reside there and not in the 
City of London. On Jan. 11, 1535/6 
Cranmer wrote to Henry VIII. a letter. 
(calendared ‘ L. and P. Hen. VIII.,’ voi. x, 
no. 113; and printed in full ‘ Cranmer- 
Works’ (Parker Soc.), vol. ii., pp. 319-320,. 
and partially in ‘Southey’s Commonplace- 
Book,’ Ist Series, pp. 252-3), which is solely- 
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“concerned with the treasonable utterances, 
suicidal mania, and religious melancholy of 
Thomas Baschurch, who was_ evidently 
living at Chevening, and to whom Cranmer 
refers as ‘‘ Thomas Baschurche, priest, some- 
‘time secretary unto the Bishop of Canter- 
bury, my predecessor, whom I suppose your 
Grace doth know.” 

Any further particulars about this man 
would be welcome, and especially informa- 
‘tion about the Prebend at Llandaff. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


A Gatuictan Inscriprion.—In Alfred 
Holder’s ‘Celtische Sprachschatz ’ the word 
“‘ Crougintoudadigoe ”’ appears. It is be- 
‘lieved to be a Celtic word. The late Kuno 
Meyer informed me on Feb. 21, 1910, that 
at was “apparently the name of a divinity.” 
I presumed to think that it was Alemannic 
-or Suevic, and the matter was submitted by 
Prof. Meyer to Prof. Kluge of Berlin, who 
‘gave Meyer to understand that he thought 
that I was wrong and it was asked: What 
‘could such words mean ? 

The inscription is to be found in Gallicia, 
the Spanish region overrun by the Suevi 
after A.D. 409, under their king Hermeneriec. 
Spanish archeologists assign the inscription 
to the early part of the fifth century for 
reasons of style, workmanship, and Latinity, 
only. Those readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are 
anterested would do well to. refer to the 
Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, 
article ‘Lapidas Romanas de Mosteiro de 
Ribeira,’ 1911. Therein the difficulties that 
beset my path at the outset, and which were 
smoothed away by Mr. Hastings Medhurst 
(H.M.’s Consul-General at Corunna), by Mr. 
E. 8. Dopeson (who happened to be in 
Gallicia at the time), and by Padre Fidel 
Fita of Madrid, are set forth. 

Why Alfred Holder chose to make a 
‘conglomeration of the words of the inscrip- 
tion I do not know. Emil Hiibner, in his 
“Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum,’ printed 
the lettering correctly, line for line, thus :— 

CROVGIN 
TOVDA 
DIGOE 
RVFONIA 
SEVER 
z.e., Crougin toud 4 digde Rufonia Sever[a]. 

In this inscription we get: (1, 2) the very 
‘rare+Western diphthong ow twice; (3) we 
get -in, the Old High Dutch possessive of 
weak names of men in 4 ; (4) -de, the ending 
of the first (and third) person, singular 
mumber, of the present subjunctive of weak 
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verbs in O.H.D. ; (5, 6) we*have O.H.D. ow ’ 


postulating West Germanic au, O.E. a, 
O.S. 6, in toud (>*dauth, déap, déth); (7) -t 
for O.E. d in déap ; (8, 9) d in toud and in 
digoe, for O.E. p in déap and picgan ; (10) the 
particle a of negative force which appears in 
O.H.D. occasionally: e.g., d-kust, badness, 
fault ; d-swih, hindrance; and d-deilo, one 
who takes no part in; (11) Croug-, which 
presents the unshifted stem of Créac-, O.H.D. 
Crouc-, in the ‘‘ Croucingo ”’ of the seventh- 
century anonymous geographer of Ravenna ; 
(12) the unshifted O.H.D. Croug-, which 
postulates O.E. Créag-, and which we find in 
its correct Kentish form, Crecg- in “‘ Crecgan- 
ford,”’ A.S. Chron., annal 457. 

For these reasons I regard the Gallician 
inscription as the oldest monument of the 
Suevic dialect of Old High Dutch, and date 
it about A.p. 410-420. The meaning is: 
““Crougo’s death may Rufonia Severa not 
desire.” 

It will, of course; be asked: How is it 
possible that Teutonic masters of linguistic 
science can have overlooked this inscription ? 
I would answer : Perhaps they have not done 


so, and moreover, perhaps they are fully - 


aware of its existence, and of the effect that 
it ought to have upon their chronological 
theories. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Historica InNAccurActEs.—It is well 
known that in the controversy that took 
place about Quietism in the reign of 
Louis XIV. Fénelon wrote ‘ Les Maximes des 
Saints sur la vie intérieure.’ His enemies 
sent the book to Rome in the hope that the 
Pope would condemn it, and the Pope, ‘before 
giving a decision, submitted it to the 
judgment of a committee. Of the com- 
position of this committee Voltaire 
Says :— 

“La congrégation du Saint-office nomma, pour 
instruire le procés, un dominicain, un jésuite, un 
bénédictin, deux cordeliers, un feuillant et un 
augustin. C’est ce qu’on appelle & Rome les con- 
sulteurs...... Les consulteurs examinérent pendant 
trente-sept conférences, trente-sept propositions, les 
jugérent erronées (Siécle de Louis XIV).” 
Michelet says :— 

‘Le 12 octobre 97, le pape nomme une commission 
pour Fénelon, laquelle toute une année, reste en 
suspens, ne résout rien, et n’obtient nulle majorité ; 
toujours six contre six (‘Histoire de France’ vol. 
xvi. chap. 8).” 

Martin says :— 

‘Les commissaires que le pape avait chargés 
d’examiner le livre de Féuelon s’étant partagés, 
cing pour et cing contre, le livre cit dui étre absous, 
suivant la coutume ( ‘ Histoire de France’ vol. xiv. 
p. 320).” 
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-Thus, of the same committee, Voltaire 
says that there were seven members, and 
itthey pronounced against the contents of 
the book; Michelet says that there were 
twelve members; Martin that there were 
ten members. The last two historians affirm 
that the committee did not condemn the 
book. The truth as to the numbers is 
immaterial, and perhaps the different state- 
ments can be reconciled in some way or 
other. I only quote them to show, as I have 
often noticed, how difficult it is to arrive at 
the exact truth. as to details in historical 
questions. T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Author’s Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


Rererence IN Ruskin. (See 11 s | 
vil. 209.)—In the fifty-first chapter of ‘ Fors 
Clavigera ’ Ruskin describes how when a 





child of 3} years he was painted by North- 
cote, and how two rounded hills as blue as 
his shoes were introduced in the background | 
of the portrait at his own request. He had | 
already been once, if not twice, taken to 
Scotland ; and his Scottish nurse had sung | 
to him as they approached the Tweed or | 
Esk :— | 
For Scotland, my darling, lies full in my view, | 

ae her barefooted lassies, and mountains so | 

ue. 


the beginning of ‘Praeterita,’ with the 
change of ‘““my” to “thy view.” 

The query about this song put seven years 
ago by R. R. of Vienna has remained 
unanswered in ‘N. & Q.’ I am indebted to 
my neighbour, Mr. J. E. Morris, for showing 
me the source of these lines. They are by 
Robert Bloomfield, coming in the third 
stanza of his ‘Song for a Highland Drover 
returning from England.’ It begins: “‘O 
‘Tweed ! gentle Tweed,’ and was published 
in his ‘Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs,’ 
1802. A note in this edition, by CG. L., 
‘characterizes the piece as: ‘Natural, 
affectionate, spirited, and poetical.” ©. L. 
stands for Bloomfield’s patron, Capell Lofft 
the elder, who annoyed Charles Lamb by 
signing sonnets with his initials. Lamb 
himself, when he had “ the felicity of hearing 
‘Farmer’s Boy,” thought it “rather 
Bloomfield’s death that he was not ac- 
quainted with any other of his writings. 

“Lassies ’’ has been Scotticized from the 
Suffolk versifier’s ‘“ lasses.” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 








Much Hadhan, Herts. 


Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Burton’s ‘Anatomy ’: “‘ DEUCE ACE NON 
ossuntT.”—Can some one tell me whether 
this agreeable couplet is Burton’s own? It 
occurs in a note to ‘Anat. Mel.,’ i. 2, 4, 6, 
and plainly exhibits the middle class as the 
milch-cow :— 

Deuce ace non possunt, et sex cinque solvere 


nolunt ; 
Omnibus est notum quater tre solvere totum. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes a (later) English 
version from J. Jones, ‘ Ovid’s Ibis ’ :— 
Deuce ace cannot pay scot and lot 
And Sice Sink will not pay: 
Be it known to all, what payments fall 
Must light on Cater Tray. 

Is there a good modern-edition of the 
‘Anatomy’? Mine (1861) has a number of 
misprints, and blunders such as Venice for 
Venus, and Lemnian Lake for Lake Leman 
in a well-known tale of St. Bernard. The 
notes are often tantalizing ; but perhaps that 
is Burton’s fault. G. G. L. 


Van Baten: CuHartes Lams.—In_ his 
letter to Barton, 1827, Charles Lamb writes : 
** Apropos of Van Balen, an artist who 
painted me lately....’’ Ishould be grateful 
if any reader could tell me anything of this 
artist. Although there is nothing about a 
portrait of Lamb by the American artist 
Van der Lyn, “ Van Balen”’ may be an error 
for his name, due either to stammering of 
the name or to Lamb’s playfulness. 

Van der Lyn was a friend and countryman 
of N. P. Willis, whose impressionist pen- 
portrait of Lamb is indubitably fine. 

Lamb seems to have had a knack of re- 
christening artists especially, in his letters at 
least, where H. Meyer becomes Myers. 

Francis H. CLaRKE. 

17 Rockmount Road, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 


Tovutmin.—According to the ‘D.N.B.’ 
the Rev. Joshua Toulmin, D.D. [Harvard], 
the Nonconformist historian and biographer 
who d. 1815, was son of Caleb Toulmin of 
Aldersgate Street, London. Can any one 
give me the names of his mother and her 
parents, or explain Dr. Toulmin’s exact 
relationship with his kinsman Dr. Samuel 
Morton Savage (‘D.N.B.’), 1721-91, who 
had an “ Uncle Toulmin”’ with whom he 
studied medicine for a short time in Wapping; 
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or with Joshua Toulmin Smith (‘ D.N.B.’), 
1816-69, the writer and constitutional lawyer 
who is said to have been named after his 
great-grandfather, Dr. Joshua Toulmin ? 
H. Pirte-Gorpon. 
20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


NicHotas Brown (buried at Bolton, 
co. Northumberland, Aug. 21, 1716), son of 
William Brown of Ewart, co. Northumber- 
land (buried Sept. 23, 1712), by Margaret 
(buried Sept. 20, 1728), daughter of Adam 
Smith of Scremerston, married Joan ; 
who was buried at Bolton Dec. 17, 1714. 
Who were the parents of Joan ——? Who 
was the mother of Margaret Smith? Was 
Adam Smith any kin to the author of ‘ The 
Wealth of Nations’ ? 





H. Pririer-Gorpon. 


Marten Arms.—I should be glad of 
information regarding the arms of Sir Henry 
Marten, who signed the death warrant of 
Charles 1. The arms have apparently been 
lost for several generations. J. K. 


Iraty AND INDIA IN THE FIFTEENTH 
Crentury.—Villari relates of Borso, the first 
Duke of Ferrara, that his fame was so 
widespread that the Indians sent him rich 
presents supposing him to be the King of 
Italy. What is the authority for this? Is 
it in Guicciardini? Where can I find 
particulars of intercourse between Italy and 
India in the fifteenth century ? 

PEREGRINUS. 





Toms or THoms : Nras.—Could any reader 
give me particulars of any persons of these 
names in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries or earlier ? Some were, I believe, 
ironmasters at Newbury in the seventeenth 
century. Please reply direct. 

H. R. Nias. 

The Thatched Cottage, Iffley, Oxon. 


Coppineton.—John Beauchamp of Lon- 
don, writing to relations in New England in 
1649, mentions ‘‘ my brother Coddington.” 
Who was this Coddington ? . i: A. 


ARTHUR POLE, son of Geoffrey Pole, was a 
young man of 25 years of age in 1600, and 
had been brought up from his childhood in 
the house of the then lately deceased Cardinal 
Alessandre Farnese ; and in that year the 
Duke of Parma was endeavouring to get a 
Cardinal’s hat for him (‘Cal. S.P. Span., 
1587-1603,’ at pp. 670, 671, and cf. 11 S. 
iii, 45). He is said to have been “ slain s.p. 
Rome” (11 S. iii. 112), but apparently in 


1601fthere was a scheme for marrying him 
to Lady Arabella‘Stuart (A. N. Amelot de la 


Houssaie, ‘Lettres du Card. D’Ossat,; - 


iii. 446). This scheme is said to have beem 
favoured by the Pope and the King of Spain. 
But was not Lady Arabella a Protestant ? 
When was Arthur Pole slain, and where can. 
I find further particulars about him and his. 
brother Geoffrey,:who is not to be confused: 
with Geoffrey Pole of Wirrall (11 S. iii. 154) ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Picotr.—Can any correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me the name of the first wife- 
of John Pigott, lieutenant in 39th, 36th, and 
74th Regiments of Foot, who married 
secondly, in 1764, in Compton Chamberlaine,. 
Wilts, to Jane Bennett, and state where- 
first marriage took place ? 

Wn. Jackson PiGort. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Woop (THURSTON) OF KEYMER, SUSSEX.— 
I shall be grateful for any information about. 
Thurstan atte Wode of Keymer, who died. 
May 2, 1539, seized of lands in Keymer and 
Cuckfield. His descendants used the same- 
arms as the Woods of West Hoathly, who 
came from Clayton, of which parish Keymer 
formed part in the sixteenth century. 
Were the Keymer and Clayton families 
connected, and, if so, how ? When did the 
Keymer family settle at Ockley 2? Were they: 








originally from Hailsham ? 
F. L. Woop. 


17 Girdlers Road, W.14. 


Licutroot MarriacGe. — Information 
wanted as to the date and place of marriage: 
of a John Lightfoot and —— Anchoret. 


He was established in trade in Birmingham,,. 
1765, but is believed to have been a native 
of London. be 


‘A New View oF Lonpon, 1708’: 
AuTsorsHIP.—This very useful and familiar 
work, in 2 vols., 8vo, is usually identified as. 
having been compiled by ‘' Edward Hatton.” 
Possibly this is derived from ‘ The English. 
Topographer, 1720,’ wherein Richard Raw- 
linson says, p. 128 :— 

“The next and last concerning this City, &c.» 
was compiled by Mr. Edward Hatton, Gent., 
whose skill though plain in many Things of his: 
work, is Evidently defective in others particularly 
where he gives us his montmentai Inscriptions,. 
which are wery erroneously taken.” 

The book itself does not afford any 
indication of its editor’s identity, the long: 
preface being an attempt to justify the 
omission of many epitaphs and the inevitable 
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liberal use of- preceding authors, such as 
Stow, Howel, Camden, &c. “A copy before 
me and two others that I have’seen have in a 
contemporary hand ‘‘ Compiled by Adams.” 
This may be worthless, but it is singular that 
John Worrall (‘ Bibliotheca Topographica 
Anglicana,’ 1736, p. 39) and Gough do not 
follow Rawlinson’s identification of its 
compiler, but enter the work as anonymous. 
Is there any other origin or support for the 
Edward Hatton attribution? The book, 
already recognised as eminently useful, will 
in time be accepted as the best of its kind 
in the post-Stow pre-nineteenth-century 
eriod. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


BRONZE OF SHAKESPEARE.—I have a finely 
executed bronze of William Shakespeare 
which bears the inscription ‘“‘ Droits Réservés 
J. Katmar.”’ I should be glad to know its 
date, and anything regarding the sculptor. 

P. D. Munpy. 


NovucHETTE.—One of the popular writers 
of fiction recently was Miss Kosa Nouchette 
Carey. The middle name being an unusual 
one some one perhaps may be able to say 
whether it is a Christian name or a secondary 
family name? R. B. 

Upton. 


ZEUS AND Cuar.—Davenport Adams in 
‘Famous Caves and Catacombs,’ speaking 
of the Cave of Trophonius, says :— 

“The majority of travellers, however, seem to 

agree with Pouqueville that at the entrance of the 
genuine and veritable prophetic grotto is engraved 
on the rock the password Chibolet (XIBUAET, 
or, according to others, ZETD BOTAAIOZ, Jove 
the Counsellor)—a fragment of an inscription of 
which the remainder is illegible.” 
_ Are there any inscriptions or references 
in Greek literature to Zeus in the form of 
Chi ? Haroutp BAYLEY. 

Over-bye, Church Cobham, Surrey. 


WHITELOCKE : PrysE : SCAWEN.—I should 
be much obliged if some one could give me 
information regarding Hester Whitelocke, 
daughter of Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke, and 
her descendants. She was baptized on 
Aug. 13, 1642, and married Carbery Pryse of 
Gogerddan, and gave birth to Sir Carbery 
Pryse, bart., of Gogerddan, who died in 1694. 
After the death of her first husband she 
married a Scawen of Wales, and there is 
information to the effect that, on her 
application, Sir Carbery’s will, which was 
proved in January, 1694-95, was “revoked 
and administration granted on Aug. 8th, 





1696, to his mother Hester Scawen alias: 
Pryse.”’ 

When did Hester Whitelocke marry 
Carbery Pryse and Scawen? When and 
where did she die ?_ Who was Scawen, and 
when did he die? What happened to his. 
children by Hester Whitelocke and whom 
did they marry and when, and where did 
they live ? M. H. Pryce. 

8 Brandon Road, Southsea. 


ETONIANS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.. 
—lIf any reader can furnish a clue which will 
help me to identify the following surnames 
that are to be found in the MS. Eton School 
Lists, I shall be greatly obliged :— 


Cousens 1783-84 Dennis 1768-74 
Coventry 1767-69 Dennis 1776-77 
Cowan 1788-90 Denton, 

Cox, John William 1763 

Saville 1760-65 Derring 1787-90: 
Cracraft 1778-80 Dillon 1753-54 
Cunningham, Donaldson, 

Anthony 1759-63 John 1761-62 
Curtis, John 1760-64 Douglas, 

Curtis, Michael William 1758-60 

Atkins 1760-64 Douglas 1780-83 
Dalling 1781-82 Downes 1777-80 
Dalling 1787-90 Downing 1766-68. 
Darby, ake, 

William 1763-66 Richard 1764-65. 
Dashwood 1783-88 Drake, Roger 1764-65. 
Davenport 1779 Draper 1775-78 
Dawes 1747-53 Drew 1759-62 
Dean 1790 Dunbar 1786-87 
Deare 1782-85 urell 1777-79 
Deare 1785-86 Earle, Charles 1762-66 

R. A. A.-L. 


CISTERCIAN ABBESS.—Did these wear as 
insignia of office a golden cross of -any special 
pattern ? E. E. Copm 

Finchampstead. 


Joun Murpocu, Burns’s SCHOOLMASTER. 
—Can any reader give information as to 
where Murdoch is buried, the name of his 
wife, whether he has any descendants living, 
his connexion with Tallyrand, and if any 
portrait of him exists ? R. M. Hoae. 

Irvine, Ayrshire. 

Marrey Famity (ITALIAN ExTRACTION).— 
I am trying to collect notes relating to this: 
family. I am acquainted with at least three- 
branches, all of whom, independently of 
each other, hold the tradition that they are: 
the descendants of an Italian refugee, Count 
Maffei, who landed in Hampshire about the 
year 1700. I can actually trace them to a 
period forty or fifty years later. There were - 
Maffeys at Dinton, Wilts, in 1746, and others: 
at Idmiston, also Wilts, in 1740. These 
branches still exist, and are not acquainted 
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with each other, though holding the common 
tradition. I have also isolated notes of other 
Maffeys in South Wilts and South Hants 
from the year 1668 (at Whiteparish, Wilts). 
In 1736 Francis Scipio Maffei, Marquis of 
Verona, already F.R.S., was created D.C.L. 
at Oxford. He died in 1755, aged 80. I 
should be very grateful if any reader could 
enlighten me in any way about this family. 
_ F. N. Davis. 


Rowner Rectory, Gosport. 


Tar Cookers or IReLaAnp.—Can any 
reader acquainted with Irish genealogy 
kindly inform me :— 

1. Who were the parents and grandparents 
of John Cooke ot Dublin, Esq. (1699-1749), 
who married the Hon. Letitia Caulfield, 
daughter of William, 2nd Viscount Charle- 
mont ? 

2. Where his son William resided, whom 
he married, and the names of his issue ? 

3. Whether this branch of the Cookes is 
directly related to the Carlow family who, 
for distinguished military service during the 
Jacobite wars, received “the style and title 
forever ” of the Cookes of the Cavaliers ? 

. HISTORIAN. 


De CEettE.—In 1792 a Count De Celle lived | 


at 11 Great Cumberland Street, London. 
Can any reader give me information regarding 
the family of this gentleman ? 


FRANCES E, BAKER. 
91 Brown Street, Salisbury. 


WALTHAMSTOW: Manors or Low Hatu 
AND SaLispury Harii.—I am writing a 
monograph on these two manors for the 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society, and 
should he glad if anyone who has informa- 
tion about them would communicate with 
me or give the information in the columns of 
"aes GEORGE IF. Bosworts. 

24 Church Hill Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 





DARNELL AND THORP.—Can any reader 
supply me with references to the family 
connexions of the two Durham and North- 
umberland families of Darnell and Thorp, 
giving special references to the two rectors 
of Ryton bearing the latter name ? 

Haypn T. Gites. 

11 Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields, 


CLERGYMEN: OxsURCH OF ENGLAND: 
Roman Caruotic.—Is there any published 
work that gives a list of the clergymen of 
the Church of England, who have left that 
Church for the Church of Rome, or vice versa, 
or of Nonconformists who have joined either 
of the above, or vice versa ? | le at 


THE CAvEAC TAvERN.—Anent his highly 
interesting records, can Mr. Pau pg 
Castro kindly tell me anything about the 
old Caveac Tavern which stood in Spread- 


Eagle Court, Finch Lane, E.C.? It is 
supposed to have been erected about 
1700, and razed about 1800? (See ante, 





10 S. iii. 29; viii. 116.) 
| locate its exact position ? 
CECIL CLARKE. 


Is it possible to 


Junior Athenzeum Club. 


THe Rev. JoHn Gutcu, ANTIQUARY AND 
Divine.—I should be glad to learn anything 
about his mother. The ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiii., 
p. 370, does not even give her Christian name. 

GiB oR, Bw: 








Lacaux.—-I should be glad to obtain any 
| information about Michael Lacaux and Peter 
Lacaux, who were admitted to Westminster 
School in 1728, aged 16 and 10 respectively. 
| Gus t_B. 





Marsu.—I should be glad to obtain 
information about the following Marshs who 
were educated at Westminster School :— 

1. Henry Marsh, admitted in 1722, aged 8. 

2. John Marshe, who graduated M.A. at 
Camb. Univ. from Trin. Col!. in 1627. 

3. Richard Marsh, who graduated B.A. 
at Oxford Univ. from Ch. Ch., Feb. 14, 
1653/4, and 

4, William Marsh, 
aged 8. 


admitted in 1737, 
G. F. R. B. 


MaAYNARD.—1 should be glad to obtain 
information about the following Maynards, 
who were educated at Westminster School :— 

1. Charles, admitted in 1730, aged 9. 

2. John, admitted in 1730, aged 8. 

3. Robert, who is said to have been at the 
school in 1736. G. F. R. B. 


Joun Jones’s ‘BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
oF Lorp Viscount*NELson.’—Any details 
concerning this biographer will oblige. 1 
biography in question was printed in Dublin 
1805, an 8vo volume. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—In Bk. I of 
the ‘Advancement of Learning’ Bacon writes 
that it is the part of a lover rather than a wise 
man to say ‘‘ Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum 
sumus,” but he gives no reference of any sort. 
Where does this quotation come from ? It is a 
pretty exact prose equivalent of Tibullus’s In 
solis tu mihi turba locis’’—the ideal _lover’s 
sentiment. JAMES EpwARD Hoae. 
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Replies. 
PORTUGUESE EMBASSY CHAPEL. 
(12 S. vi. 110.) 


‘Some light on the movements of the 
Portuguese ambassadors in London is 
supplied by the L.C.C. ‘Survey of London’ 
(‘St. Giles-in-the-Fields,’ pts, i. and ii.). In 
1641 the ambassador was residing in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Sir Lawrence 
Gomme thought it probable that the house 
was on the south side, which gave it the 
name of Portugal Row (not Street). Sir 
Basil Brooke, Papist and Cavalier, had two 
houses on that side of the Square, nos. 41 
-and 42 (now covered by the buildings of the 
Royal College of Surgeons), and in December, 
1645, the Commonwealth ordered the search 
of the ambassador’s house “or other 
adjoining houses belonging to Sir Basil 
Brooke, a convicted Papist and delinquent,” 
and the seizure of plate, money, and goods 
supposed to be there belonging to Sir Basil. 

In 1659 the ambassador was residing in 
Weld House, a large mansion owned by the 
Catholic family to which Cardinal Weld 
belonged. Weld House (afterwards called 
Wild House) stood on the east side of Drury 
Lane, adjacent to Great Wild Street. It was 
pulled down in 1694 and its site and gardens 
covered with mean streets. The Portuguese 
ambassador was still residing at Weld House 
in 1665, but had left by 1666, perhaps on 
account of the Plague. 

There is a gap here, but in 1689 the 
ambassador was living at the house on the 
west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields which, until 
Jt was pulled down in the L.C.C. Clare 
Market Improvement Scheme eleven years 
ago, had an archway under it leading into 
Sardinia Street. This house, with a chapel 
in the rear, in 1687 was leased for ten years 
by a community of Franciscans. After the 
flight of James II. the London mob, on the 
night of Dec. 11, 1688, gutted this chapel, 
-and burned the contents in the square 
opposite, the Franciscan monks having 
escaped a few days before. It was after 
this destruction that the house and chapel 
were taken by the Portuguese ambassador, 
who in virtue of his privileges as an envoy 
had the right to maintain a private Roman 
‘Catholic chapel. He remained there until 
1708, and was succeeded by the Sardinian 
minister, whose long residence there caused 
the chapel to be known as the Sardinian 
Chapel. It was burned down (accidentally) 


lin 1759 and attacked by the Gordon rioters 
|in 1780. Both the mansion and the chapel 
| were demolished in 1909. 

| In 1718 the Portuguese ambassador was 
| occupying a mansion which had previously 
formed the eastern half of Bristol House, 
Great Queen Street (now covered by the 
Freemasons Tavern). Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the painter, was the owner, and the am- 


bassador appears on the rate-books of 
Westminster at that address until 1723. It 


should be added that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries this part of London 
was full of mansions of the nobility and 
gentry. Rost. 8. PENGELLY. 





CoRNISH AND DEVONIAN Priests EXE- 
CUTED: GEORGE STocKER (12 8. vi. 56).— 
Mr. STOCKER writes :— 

“In 1851 his name occurs more than once 

among the ‘ Pilgrims from England to Rome’ 
(‘ Collectanea Typographica et Genealogica,’ 
vol. ii. p. 79.)” 
In ‘Collectanea Topographica et Genea- 
logica,’ vol. v., p. 70, I find that he was 
received as a guest at the English College at 
Rome on Feb. 24, 1582, and is deseribed as 
of the diocese of York. So we may take it 
that he was neither of Cornwall nor of Devon, 
and it is certain that he was not a priest 
and was not executed. Mr. Stocker gives 
no reference to the letter from Creighton to 
Agazzari (not Aggazia) to which he alludes, 
nor even the date of it. Perhaps he could 
supply these details. It true that 
Agazzari was informally appointed to be 
head of the new English College at Rome in 
March, 1579; but the College itself was not 
canonically founded till April 23, 1579, and, 
owing to some practical difficulties and the 
attitude of the members of the old corpora- 
tion, the. bull was not published until 
Dec. 23 of the year following, 1580. (See 
Cardinal Gasquet’s ‘English College in 
Rome,’ pp. 75, qq.) 

I do not know on what grounds Mr. 
StockeEr asserts that George Stocker, Robert 
Bellamy, and Thomas Heath were arrested 
on suspicion of complicity in the Babington 
plot. They were not among those indicted. 
Both Elizabeth and Katharine Bellamy had 
indictments brought agsinst them, but were 
not brought to trial. 

On Feb. 7, 1587/8, “at the Starre 
Chamber,” the Privy Councillors present 
sent a letter to Sir Owen Hopton and 
others :— , 

‘““That whereas George Stoker, presentlie re- 


is 





mayning in the Towre, being latelie apprehended 
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not long before come from th’ ennemy out of the 
Low Countryes, having twice allreadie escaped ; 
Forasmuch as he was knowne to have been a 
pensioner of the King of Spaines, and one will 
affected to her Majestie and the present State, 
it was to be probablie;conjectured that his 
repaire into this Realme was for some secrett 
practise or other notable mischiefe by him to be 
wrought, they are herebie aucthorised and 
required forthwith uppon the receipt hereof to 
conferre with him: to declare the cause of his 
repaire thither, and likewise to examine him 
uppon certaine interrogatories by them to be 
framed for the better discoverie of the truth ; 
whereuppon if they should perceave that he should 
refuse to declare for what cause and to what end 
he came into this Realme, then it is thought meete 
that they putt him to the torture of the Racke, 
thereby the better to withdraw from him the 
knowledg of his wicked intent and purpose, and 
likewise secretlie to examine all such suspected 
eggs as he hath had conference with since 
his repaire hither into England, and all such as 
they could finde have been privy to his doinges, 
and to committ them to prison or safe custodie 
according as they should see good cause there- 
unto.” 
See Dasent, ‘Acts of the Privy Council,’ 
xv. 365, 

What is known of Stocker’s two previons 
escapes ? JoHN~B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JacoBire Mrmoriat Rings (12 S. vi 66). 
—F. A. Crisp’s ‘Memorial Rings,’ privately 
printed (London), and G. F. Kunz’s ‘ Rings’ 
(Lippincott), 1917, both give chapters on 
memorial rings which will interest your 
correspondent. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


LETTER FROM THE Kina (GeorcE IV.) 
(12 8. vi, 68).—The British Museum Cata. 
logue describes this as a “fictitious ” pro- 
duction, written to defend the King’s 
conduct toward Queen Caroline after his 
accession. Halkett and Laing attribute it to 
Wasborough, but Cushing’s ‘Anonyms’ gives 
it to Croker. The latter undoubtedly has 
strong claims to the authorship, considering 
his forensic and literary attainments, and 
his intimate association with such politicians 
as Percival, Canning, and Peel; to say 
nothing of the fact that after his appoint- 
ment to the Admiralty Croker, according to 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ “was numbered among the 
friends of the Prince of Wales, with whom 
he was always a favourite.” Appended to 
the letter is an Apology by the author, 
followed by the opinion of a legal authority, 
emanating from the Temple, to the effect 
that the publication is exempt from any 
consequences of the Statute of Prcoemunire. 
This again is followed by a lengthy announce- 
ment, included in the same pamphlet, of a 
new weekly journal, The Brunswick, to be 
issued on Feb. 4, 1821, intended to sustain 





the cause and popularity of the House ofi 
Brunswick: ‘on the important subject. 
which has so long agitated the public mind, 
they (the proprietors) adopt the sentiments: 
contained in the preceding letter.” 

That the signer of this advertisement, 
Montague Williams, whoever he may have- 
been, is not likely to’ have disguised his 
name as ‘‘ Wasborough,” its opening para- 
graph makes tolerably clear, as he speaks. 
of being 
“convinced of the disinterested loyalty of the- 
gentleman whose pen has produced the fore- 
going letter ; knowing that what he writes is the- 
expression of his real thought and _ opinions ; 
knowing also that he is no pensioned scribe, or 
ever will be; and that his attachment to the 
King and Constitution is voluntary and un- 
bought, ardent and independent.” 

It is noteworthy that the letter was: 
published by William Turner, stationer to- 
His Majesty at 69 Cheapside. 

N. W. Hitt. 


Crextic Patron Saints (12 S. vi. 110).— 
In reply to L. G. R., quotable authoritative: 
works to consult are :— 

1. The Rev. Rice Rees’s ‘ Essay on Welsh: 
Saints ’ or ‘ Lives of Primitive Saints chiefly 


considered to have been Founders of 


Churches in Wales.’ 


2. The Rev. W. J. Rees’s ‘Lives of: 


Cambro-British Saints.’ Both works are 
now rare. 

3. The more modern, completer in detail 
and fulness of information, ‘Lives of: 
British Saints, embracing Wales, Cornwall, 
and such Irish Saints as have Dedications: 
in Britain,’ by the Rev. S. Baring Gould: 
and Canon John Fisher, in 4 vols. (1907-13). 
The last work ranks high, and unquestionably 
betrays thorough, expert workmanship. 

4, The sixteenth and final volume of 
Baring Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints —a. 
separate production which winds up with a. 
dissertation on Cornish and Welsh saints.. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS.. 


I think L. G. R. would find useful informa-- 
tion in the appendix volume of Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Lives of the Siants,’ wherein 
160 pp. are devoted to ‘A Keltic and 
English Kalendar of Saints proper to the: 
Welsh, Cornish, Scottish, Irish, Breton, and! 
English Saints,’ Albert le Grand’s ‘Les: 
Vies des Saints de la Bretagne Armorique’ 
is also a book to be recommended ; and! 
Frances Arnold-Forster’s ‘ Studies in Church: 
Dedications,’ though mainly of those in 
England, may be consulted with advantage. 

St. SwITHIN. 
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L. G. R. would probably find the following 
works of use :— 
Le Grand, ‘Saints de 
Armorique ’ (Quimper, 1901). 
Borlase, ‘ Age of the Saints ’ (Truro, 1893). 
Rees, ‘ Welsh Saints ’ (London, 1836). 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


la Brétagne 


“THE Lame Demon ” (12 S. vi. 110).— 
The demon is Asmodée, the tale ‘Le Diable 
boiteux.’ Lesage was an early favourite 
with Dickens, ‘Gil Blas’ being among the 
“glorious host ’’ who kept David Copper- 
field’s fancy alive under the Murdston 
tyranny. In the days, or nights, of David’s 
story-telling at Salem House it was a jest of 
Traddles 
“ to pretend that he couldn’t keep his teeth from 
chattering, whenever mention was made of an 
Alguazil in connexion with the adventures of 
Gil Blas; and I remember that when Gil Blas 
met the captain of the robbers in Madrid, this 
unlucky joker counterfeited such an ague of 
terror, that he was overheard by Mr. Creakle, 
who was prowling about the passage, and hand- 
somely flogged for disorderly conduct in the 
bedroom.”’ 

When the younger Martin Chuzzlewit had 
flung himself out of Pecksniff’s house with 
the intention of walking all the way to 
London, the book which Tom Pinch pressed 
upon him proved to be an odd volume of the 
Bachelor of Salamanca.’ The coughing of 
Cymon Tuggs behind the curtain in ‘ Sketches 
by Boz 18 not improbably a reminiscence of 
‘Gil Blas,’ while the corresponding incident 
in Lesage may well have been suggested by 
Apuleius. Epwarp BEnSsLY. 

Oudle Cottage, Much Hadham, Herts. 

[Mr. JoHN WAINEWRIGHT and ¥ F 
RUSSELL also thanked for replies. ] Bi hh 


Tue Baskett Brste (12 S, vi. 110).—The 
British Museum Catalogue shows the follow- 
ing editions of the Baskett Bibles :— 


Printed by Thomas Baskett (Oxford and 
London)—1745, 6, 7, 9, 1750, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 9, 1760, 1, 2. The New Testament of the 
last edition (1762) bears the imprint of Mark 
Baskett. 

Printed by Mark Baskett (Oxford and 
London)—1763, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

It may be assumed from this that Mark 
was the successor of Thomas, as Thomas 
was of John Baskett, and this is partly 
verified by Madan’s ‘Chart of Oxford 
Printing.’ (Bibliographical Society), from 
which the following names and dates are 
taken: Mark Baskett, 1715; John Baskett, 
1715-42 ; Robert Baskett, 1742-44 ; Thomas 





Baskett, 1742-62; Mark Baskett, 1762-65.. 
From the ‘D.N.B.,’ Cotton’s ‘Editions of~ 
the Bible,’ and other sources, I gather that. 
there is a remarkable bibliographical mystery 
associated with the name of Mark Baskett, 
viz.: that various editions bearing his: 
imprint (‘‘London: printed by Mark Bas- 
kett, printer to the King’s most excellent. 
Majesty ”’) were really printed at Boston, 
about 1752. The story, as given in: 
Thomas’s ‘History of Printing in America,’ 
is very minute and circumstantial, and states 
that the edition was carried through the- 
press as privately as possible, and had the- 
London imprint in order to prevent @ 
prosecution. If the story is true, then this- 
edition is the first Bible printed in America. 
in the English language. However, no 
Bible dated 1752 from the press of Mark 
Baskett can be found, his name first appear- 
ing in imprints about 1762. = 

The John Rylands Library Catalogue of” 
the Tercentenary Exhibition of the Autho-- 
rized Version of the English Bible (1911) 
states that a Bible printed at Philadelphia . 
in 1782 by R. Aitken was 
‘‘ probably the first complete English Bible- 
printed in America. The copy in the British 
Museum contains a note in Aitken’s writing, . 
which certifies it to be the first copy of the first 
edition of the Bible ever printed in America in. 
the English language.” 

ARCHIBALDE SPARKE. 


CONSTABLE THE PAINTER (12 S. vi. 132).— 
According to Leslie’s ‘Memoirs of the Life- 
of John Constable,’ Golding Constable, the - 
artist’s father, married Miss Ann Watts.. 
She was the sister of David Pike Watts, a 
wealthy wine merchant of London, who died 
July 29, 1816, aged 62. His only daughter 
married Jesse Watts Russell of Ham Hall,. 
Ashbourne. David Pike Watts was buried. 
at St. John’s Wood, and his monument by 
Chantrey is one of the great attractions of 
Ham Church. G. F. R. B. 


[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for reply. ] 


HAWKE’s FLAGSHIP IN 1759 (12 S. vi. 110). . 
—The Court and City Register for 1759 and. 
1760 gives Rear-Admiral Holmes as carrying 
his flag on board the Royal Sovereign of” 
100 guns, she being one of the three “ First 
Rates,” the others being the Royal Anne, 100” 
(Capt. Sir Wm. Burnaby), and the Royal: 
George, 100 (Capt. Rich. Dorrill). Sir 
Edward Hawke had his flag on the Ramillies,. 
a “second rate” of 90 guns. The Gents. 
Mag., 1759, prints Hawke’s dispatch, dated 
Royal George off Penris Point, Nov. 24,. 
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1759, giving a “ List of Ships with Sir Edw. 
Hawke,” at the head of which is the “ Royal 
George, 100 guns, 880 men, Admiral Hawke.” 
It further gives an “‘ Extract of a Letter from 
-@ Chaplain of one ofhis Majesty’s Ships, 
dated from Quiberon Bay, Nov. 25, 1759,” 
which contains this statement :— 

“On the 14th of November Sir Edward Hawke 
hoisted his flag on board the Royal George in 
Torbay, where the fieet had put in a few days 
“before through stress of weather.” 


W. R. WiItwiaMs. 
Talybout, Brecon. 


SLATES AND SLATE PeEncrrs (12 S. vi. 67, 
136).—I am now able to give the references 
which, owing to absence from home, had to 
be omitted in my last letter. 
+: Chaucer, in that’ roundel which Skeat calls 
‘Merciles Beaute,’ says (Student’s edition, 

pp. 121) :— 

* Love hath my name y-strike out of his sclat. 

-and in the Astrolabe (ib., p. 416) :— 
Entere hit in-to thy slate. 

The use of chalk for recording tavern 
scores (not, however, on a slate) is mentioned 
ins the ‘Return from Parnassus,’ pt. i. 
(ed. Macray, p. 39) :— 

All my debts stand chalked upon the post for 
liquor. 

Fryer in his ‘ Account of East India ’ (1698, 

»p. 112) mentions ;:— 

“a board plastered over which with cotton they 

wipe out when it is full as we do from slates or 

table books.” 

Johnson in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 1765, defines 
*slate’’ as :— 

“*a grey fossile stone easily broken into thin plates 
which are used to cover houses or to write upon.’ 
Horace Walpole, in a letter dated Nov. 15, 
1781, explains the illegibility of his writing 
by the gout in his hand, and adds .— 

‘Soon, mayhap, I must write upon a slate! it 
will only ‘be scraping mv fingers to a point and 
they will serve for a chalk pencil.” 

As late as 1821 Charles Lamb (in ‘Mrs. 
Battle’s Opinions on Whist’) mentions 
“chalk and a slate.”’ 

Slates had heen used by Pestalozzi at 

Burgdorf towards the close of the eighteenth 
‘century, but Lancaster certainly knew 
nothing of him in 1803; even a zealous 
reformer like Wilderspin almost boasted 
that he had not heard of him in 1820. 
-It is interesting to learn from Mr. BLoom’s 
“letter that sand has been used within living 
memory. Dr. Andrew Bell saw it used by 
the natives on the Malabar Coast and intro- 
- duced it about 1791 into the Military Male 


Asylum at Egmore, near Madras, of which. 
he was superintendent. Lancaster saw @ 
description of it in Bell’s ‘Experiment in 
Education’ (1798) and adopted it in his 


Borough Road School about 1803. It 


spread thence into all schools on his system 

and after the establishment of the National 

Society in 1811, with Dr. Bell as_super- 

intendent, it was employed in all National 

Schools. Davip SALMON. 
Swansea. 


At the last reference Mr. J. HARvEyY 
Broom says that slate pencils can hardly 
have come into use until the period of modern 
lead pencils, viz., early in the nineteenth 
century. But “modern lead pencils,” that 
is, pencils cased in wood, are much older 
than that. The ‘O.E.D.’ quotes, under 
date 1683: ‘Black Lead....of late....is 
curiously formed into cases of Deal or Cedar, 
and so sold as dry Pencils.” The date of the 
first use of slate pencils is probably as old 
and I do not see why it should not be older. 
In Dyche’s ‘New General English Diction- 
ary ’ (1744), ‘pencil ’’ is various defined, but 


one definition is: ‘A small, long, thin piece ~ 


of slate to write with on a broad flat slate.” 
It does not seem likely that this use was not 
known in schools before Lancaster's time. 
We were not allowed to use slates in a school 
T attended in the sixties, I suppose because 
they led to slovenly ways of working. 

. F CC. 


BuriAz at Sea : Mitpmay (12 §. vi. 95).— 
I am anxious to trace, for entry in a memoir 
of the Mildmay family, the ‘‘ Mr. Mildmay ’ 
referred to. No information can be got at 
the Admiralty Library and the Ships Muster 
Books at the Public Record Office do not go 
further back than 1745. Could Mr. ANSTEY 
say where the log of the Tavistock could be 
seen, or whether that or Marine Records give 
further information ? H. A. St J. M. 


““CocKAGEE ”: “‘ Cypress ”’ (12 S. vi. 40, 
97).—The solution suggested by some of 
your correspondents that ‘“‘ Cockagee ”’ being 
the name of a cider apple, the label bearing 
that name was used to distinguish cider of a 
particular make is, I feel sure, the correct 
one. But the suggestion of others that 
“Cypress” was merely a mis-spelling of 
‘Cyprus ” does not commend itself to me. 

There is no trace about these labels of 
illiteracy, as there might well be if they were 
carelessly hand-painted in rough lettering. 
On the contrary, they all appear to be 





enamelled in well executed print above the 
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glaze. To my mind, it is more probable 
that “Cypress? was the name of another 
apple or pear, used for a different class of 
cider or perry. 

Mr Brappury suggests that these labels 
were intended to be hung round the necks 
of wine bottles or decanters. That, however, 
is impossible ; they are of thick earthenware, 
are 54 ins. in length, and were obviously 
intended to hang above a wine bin, and 
indeed in some eases have a hole intended for 
the supporting nail. I should say they were 
supplied by the wine merchant from whom 
the cider or other drink was bought ; and 
this is another reason why it is unlikely that 
“Cypress ’”’ stands for ‘‘ Cyprus.” 

E. T. BaLpwin. 

1 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


CANTRELL Famity (12 8S. v. 291, 332; 
vi. 95).—‘‘ Scholaiche ”’ on Thomas Cantrell’s 
monument is obviously for Scholarche, 
head master of (Derby) school, and the same 
word is concealed in ‘‘ Scholar: che”’ in the 
quotation from the Register of Burials at 
St. Peter’s ; ‘‘ Darb.”’ at the latter reference 
being equal to “ Derbiensis ” at the former. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 





‘ANNE OF GETERSTEIN ’ (12 8. vi. 90, 136). 
—10. The reference to Palemon is a bad 
slip. It is to that “pride of swains”’ the 
Palemon of Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ (see 


the Neva, and on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Finland. The alluvial deposit on 
the site of St. Petersburg is 600 ft. deep. 
In the Academy of Arts, among a collection 
of drawings and engravings of the time of 
Catharine IT., who erected the monument to 
Peter the Great in 1782, I remember seeing 
an illustration of how the stone was trans- 
ported. Windlasses and ropes laboriously 
dragged the great weight over cannon balls 
rolling on an iron tramway ; a drummer in ~ 
the picturesque uniform of the Pavlovsky 
Regiment is depicted on the top of the 
block, beating time to unite the efforts of the 
five hundred men, who took five weeks to 
bring it to the south shore of the main 
stream of the Neva, where, opposite the 
north side of the cathedral of St. Isaac, but 
much nearer the river bank, the monument 
erected. Whatever route was taken @ 
considerable expanse of water must have 
been crossed which in those days could only 
have been accomplished in the depth of 
winter. 

The reason why so much trouble was taken 
to procure this particular piece of granite 
was because the Great Tsar was accustomed 
to stand on it when at Lakhta, and watched 
on one occasion the defeat of a Swedish 
fleet. It was at Lakhta, in 1724, at personal 
risk, he saved some fishermen from drown- 
ing, which episode is portrayed in another 
monument, erected on the Admiralty Quay 
on the occasion of the bi-centenary of the 


is 





‘Autumn ’), who plays the part of Boaz to 
Lavinia’s ‘Ruth.’ He was not ‘old,’ for 
he is spoken of as “the Youth,’ and there | 
is no such line as Scott inserts in the poem. | 
Obviously King René cannot have him in | 
mind, and it is to be supposed that Scott in | 
his reference mentaléy confused him with | 
Boaz. Cus BS 


PETROGRAD : MONUMENT OF PETER THE | 


‘GREAT (12 S. vi. 130).—Reading the quota- | 
tion by WeEssrx of the weight of the granite | 
block upon which the equestrian statue of 
Peter the Great was placed in Petrograd, 
one is tempted to fear that the equivalent of 
‘a ton has gone the way of the rouble and 
decreased almost to extinction. The weight 
of the stone never was “over 15,000 tons,” 
but has been estimated at about 1,500 tons. 
“The measurements originally were 45 ft. 
long, 30 ft. high, 25 ft. wide. In shaping the 
mass it broke, the measurements are now 
43 ft. long, 14 ft. high, and 20 ft. wide. 
‘This erratic block of granite originally lay 
at Lakhta, a village near to the mouth of the 
‘Great Nevka, the most northern outlet of 





foundation of St. Petersburg. It was on the 


| occasion of this rescue that Peter contracted 


the illness which was the cause of his death 
in the following January. 

Another fine piece of red granite and a 
wonderful monument is that erected in 1832 
to Alexander I. The monolith itself is 


| 84 ft. high and 14 ft. in diameter and weighs 


nearly 400 tons. The monument which 
stands in the centre of the great square 
opposite the Winter Palace, has a total 
height of 154 ft. 9 in., and rests on a mass 
of wooden piles driven into the alluvial sand. 
Hucu R. WATKIN. 
Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


The immense stone that was made to 
serve as a pedestal for the equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great was a well-known object 
at Lachta, a village on the Gulf of Cronstadt. 
More than once had the great Peter climbed 
it, when he wished to get a view of his 
surroundings, and this was the reason 
perhaps why Catherine II. determined to 
transport it to Petrograd. It lay fifteen feet 
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deep in the earth, and was thickly carpeted 
with moss ; a road had to be cut through the 
forest to convey it to the coast. The block 
was moved by means of copper wheels that 
ran upon a line of the same metal ; a hundred 
peasants were employed to work the cranes 
(Winden) and the Empress appeared in 

rson in February, 1770, to encourage them 
in their Titanic undertaking. So interested 
was she in their efforts that she had a medal 
struck representing the operation and bearing 
the inscription: ‘‘ Bordering upon folly.” 
In the course of its journey the stone settled 
down comfortably five times in the lap of 
mother earth, but in the autumn it had 
reached the coast, where it was elevated on 
to a specially constructed jetty (Damm) 
and put upon a vessel that carried it close to 
the spot where it was destined to remain. 

There are (or were) two pictures at the 
Hermitage representing the stone’s journey 
and its arrival at its destination. I am 
indebted for the above facts to an account 
by Zabel (Leipsic, 1901) of the art treasures 
of the Russian capital. No reference is 
made there to the 80,000 horses mentioned 
by your correspondent. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
‘The Authors’ Club, S.W.1. 


YALE AND Hosss (12 S. vi. 130).—A full 
account of the ‘‘lock controversy ”’ will be 
found in Price’s ‘A Treatise on Fire and 
Thief-proof Depositories and Locks and 
Keys ° (1856). On p. 750 an extract is given 
from The Banker’s Circular for June 22, 
1856, which extract quotes The Ilion 
Independent to the effect that the Day & 
Newell lock, manufactured at New York, 
commonly known as the ‘“ Hobbs lock,” has 
at last been picked by Lynus Yale, jun., of the 
adjoining village of Newport. The report 
further gives the modus operandi of picking 
the lock. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Water Hamitton, F.R.G.S. (12 S. 
v. 318 ; vi. 117).—I missed the query at the 
first reference, and cannot just now refer 
to it. My regretted friend Walter Hamilton 
was not only the editor of Pro and Con but 
its principal writer and probably proprietor. 
His papers on the history of the English 
Poets Laureate began in No. 2 (Jan. 15, 
1873) and coritinued throughout the volume. 
I do not know if W. B. H.’s note of Dec. 20, 
1913, concerning Pro and Con has ever been 
answered, and so I reply to it now as far as 
I can. A new, enlarged, and greatly im- 
proved series of Pro and Con was started in 
January, 1874, but of this I have only 





No. 1, and I do not know if it was continued. 
It is interesting to note a review in this 
number of Morris’s ‘Earthly Paradise,’ in 
which the writer, doubtless Walter Hamiltom 
(although with the first number of the 
second volume the name of the editor ceases: 
to be given), says of the poetry of Morris: 
that ‘although now but little known, [it} 
will eventually rank with that of our first 
narrative poets.” W. Roserts. 


BELT-BUCKLE PLATE AND Morro (12 S. 
vi. 131).—The motto ‘ Auspicio Regis et 
Senatus Angliz ”’ was that of the East India 
Company. The Company had an Ordnance 
Department in each of its three establish- 
ments at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.. 
The Departments were intimately connected 
with that of the Royal Artillery in their early 
days, between 1769, when they were 
originated, and 1821, when they were re- 
organized. They used the same shield of 
arms as a seal and departmental symbol, 
namely, three field guns, two and one, with 
the motto ‘‘Sua tela tonanti.” This shield 
of arms is over the gate of the Department 
at Woolwich, and also over the old gate of the 
Department at Fort St. George on the 
Coromandel Coast. The motto of the East 
India Company on the buckle-plate seems to. 
show that the owner and wearer of the 
buckle was connected with one of the 
Ordnance Departments of the Honourable 
Company. FRANK PENNY. 


FINKLE STREET (12S. v. 69, 109, 279; 
vi, 25; 114).—The quotation from Prof. 
Skeat-given by Dr. WHITEHEAD in no. 104 
isa very interesting one. I would ask if he 
knows that in the ancient village of Cal- 
bourne in the Isle of Wight a Winkle Street 
still exists ? 

This fact is specially interesting, as: 
Calbourne meets the suggestion that streets. 
thus named are found in places where the 
Danes are known to have made some: 
settlement. Winkle Street at Calbourne- 
fulfils the conditions of being “ crooked ”’ 
and ‘‘like an elbow”; and—consisting of 
but a few old cottages—it runs, after a sharp: 
turn, by the side of the Bourne, which at its 
opening was entered by the Danes. The 
fine old seat of Swainston is in Calbourne- 
Parish, and its name is said to have meant 
‘*Settlement of the Stranger.” 

The Saxon Chronicle tells us that, in the: 
reign of Ethelred, the Danes, after plundering 
the mainland, “sailed with their booty to 
the Isle of Wight, where they, lived at 
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diseretion’’; and it refers also to later 
wisits when “they burnt several villages?” 
Although Island historians’ agree that they 
made no long settlement on the Wight, they 
used it as “‘an asylum,” ‘and the new light 
thrown in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
origin of Winkle Street makes the survival 
of that name at Calbourne—where they are 
known to have been—an interesting fact. 

As there is no tradition concerning the 
‘settlement of the Danish pirates whom 
King Alfred scattered in 897 after they 
plundered the Wight and sailed away in 
their six ships, we may take it that the name 
jn this instance dates from the invasion of 
acentury later. And it seems an example of 
continuity in place-names worth recording, 
that a crooked, narrow lane, or rather path, 
in an old village should have been known 
by its inhabitants as Winkle Street for 
922 years. 2. 


Mary Jones (12 S. vi. 68).—Allibone, 
vol. i., p. 989, says, quoting Wharton in 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ Croker’s Edition : ‘‘ She 
was sister to the Rev. River Jones, Chanter of 
@hrist Church Cathedral at Oxford....She 
died unmarried.” W. B.S. 


GENDER OF ‘“‘DisH”’ In Latin (12 S. 
v. 266, 301).—At the latter reference Mr. 
J. E. Hartine quotes Henry Drury’s Latin 
translation of ‘Hey Diddle Diddle’ from 
‘Arundines Cami.’ In the fifth edition, 
1860, the third and fourth lines are :-— 

Spectatum admissus risit sine fine Catellus, 

Et subita rapuit lanx cochleare fuga. 
Which is the earlier version I do not know, 
as Mr. Harrine does not mention the date 
of his copy of the ‘ Arundines.’ About the 
gender of “dish” in Latin it is interesting 
to note how the lexicographers disagree :— 

Laurentius, ‘ Amalthea Onomastica,’ 1640, 
Mazonomum. 

Pitiscus, ‘ Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanarum,’ 
Mazonomus & Mazonomium. 

Stephanus, ‘ Thesaurus,’ 1735, Mazonomum. 

Gesnerus, ‘ Thesaurus,’ 1749, Mazonomum. 

Bailey’s ‘ Facciolati,’ 1828, Mazonomus. 

Riddle’s ‘Scheller,’ 1835, Mazonomum or Mazo- 
nomus (preference given to the neuter). 

Andrews’s ‘ Freund,’ 1853, Mazonomus, “ acc. 
to others mazonomum, the masc., however, on 
account of the Greek word seems preferable.’ 

Quicherat, ‘ Thesaurus Poeticus,’ 1893, Mazo- 
nomus. 

Of the above-quoted lexicographers those 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
favour the neuter, excepting Pitiscus, whose 
jexicon is not mainly ‘‘a book! teaching the 
signification of words,’”’ and who gives 





Mazonomium as well as Mazonomus, while 
those of the nineteenth century, with one 
exception, prefer the masculine form. 

It may be noted that pafovdmov and 
pafovopetov appear to have been synonyms 
of the alleged pafovoyos (see Taylor’s 
‘Hederici Lexicon,’ 1803; Gaisford’s 
‘Suide Lexicon,’ 1834; and Liddell and 
Scott, 1883). Suidas gives pafovopeiov only. 

Apparently there is no connexion, as 
suggested at the latter reference, between 
Mazer and Mazonomtm or Mazonomus. 
Mazer appears to have been derived from 
the spotted or knotted wood, e.g., maple, 
of which it was made (see Skeat’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary ’), whereas pafdvouos 
was, according to Hederich’s lexicon (as 
above), derived from pda and véyw, which 
accords with Liddell and Scott’s ‘‘ a trencher 
for serving barley-cakes on.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JENNER Famity (12 S. v. 238, 323: 
vi. 116).—The entry in the Standish Register 
of 1687 may refer to the President of 
Magdalen, Thomas Jenner, for Bloxam says 
that he matriculated at Magdalen College as 
‘“fillus generosi,” aged 15, on Feb. 1, 
1703-4. But Bloxam is quite clear that his 
father’s name was John. There seems to be 
some uncertainty as to the President’s 
Christian name, which Bloxam gives as 
John (in italics). But elsewhere it is given 
as Thomas, or T., as on his gravestone in the 
antechapel of Magdalen, on which he is said 
to have died on Jan. 12, 1768, in the 80th 
year of his age. W. A. B. Cooripar, 

Senior Fellow of Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 


BRADSHAW (12 8. vi. 130).—One William 
Smith Bradshaw was lieutenant R.N. 
Nov. 4, 1780, but was either dead or had 
retired by Jan. 1, 1783. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


LANCELOT BLACKBURNE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
YorK (12 S. vi. 130).—Foster’s ‘ Alum. 
Oxon.’ gives the date of his birth as Dec. 10, 


1658. J. B. WuHItTMoreE. 
41 Thurloe Sqaare, S.W.7. 





TrauiaNn St. Swiratn’s Day 
vi. 109).—An Italian jingle :— 
Quando pieve a Santa Bibbiana 
Piavera quaranta giorni ed una settimana. 
is quoted in ‘ Roba di Roma,’ vol. ii., p. 256. 
But I do not know that St. Bibiana has any 
special influence over April ; she is celebrated 
on Dee. 2. Str. SwitTHrn. 


(2 Ss. 
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No Man’s Lanp (12 S. vi. 130).—There is 
an earlier instance of the use of this name in 
‘Ann. Paulini de tempore Edw. II.’ (‘ Ann. 
Mon.,’ i. 321, in the Rolls Series). A.p. 1326, 
an apparently Spanish wine merchant, 
Arnaud by name, had, for some commercial 
trick of his own, to go bare-footed and 
naked under a plain tunic to a certain place 
*‘apud Nonemanneslonde,’’ where he had 
his head cut. 

The question is whether the name No 
Man’s Land was then, as in our war days, 
indifferently applied to a number of grounds 
without any actual possessor or whether it 








designated the particular spot to which Mr. 
JOHN WAINEWRIGHT alludes in his query. 
Was there in London at the time a special 
place reserved for executions, and is it known 
where it was ? PreRRE TURPIN. 

3 Rue des Canonniers, Lille. 

UNANNOTATED MARRIAGES AT WEST- 
MINSTER (12 8. vi. 65, 129).—11. Joseph 
Damsell and Joanna Kidder, 1690. On 
April 20, 1702, being then described as 
** Joseph Damsell, of the parish of Lambeth, 
Surrey, gent., living near Cupid’s Bridge, 
aged 56 years,” he gave evidence in the 
Chancery suit Squibb v. Nisbett and Buxton. 
He stated that he lived with William Malthus, 
late of Bedford Street, Middlesex, merchant, 
at. the time of the death of the said Malthus 
(Nov. 20, 1700) and for over ten years before 
that date, &c. (Public Record Office, Town 
Depositions, Bundle 1,238). 

12. Robert Silke and Mary Dowse, 1692. 
In 1700 Robert Silke, Mary his wife, and 
John Silke of London, pewterer, were three 
of the dependants to a Bill of Complaint in 
Chancery filed against them by Sarah 
Gregory, wife of Charles Gregory of London, 
merchant, concerning the personal estate of 
her late father, John Steventon (Public 
Record Office, 0.5, 210/24). 

14. Thomas Crow and Elizabeth Gill, 
1896-7. Eight children of Thomas Crow 
were baptized at Colyton, Devon: Thomas, 
1697 ; Elizabeth, 1699 ; Betty, 1701; Sack- 
feild, 1702-3; Grace, 1704-5; Susannah, 
1707; William, 1709; and Sarah, 1710-11 
(Publications of the Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society). 

16. William Keylway and Patience Aubery, 
1712-3. She was the daughter of Samuel 
and the sister of Edmund Auberry. There 
were two children of this marriage, Elizabeth 
and Patience Keylway. In 1725-6 they were 
orphans and living in Red Lyon Street. 





Their father, William Keylway, was an 
apothecary in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, | 
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His widowed mother, Elizabeth Keylway,. 
survived him and lived at Week, Wilts, with. 
her son, Daniel Keylway, gent. William had 
three other brothers: Turner Keylway, an 
upholsterer in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; 
Charles Keylway, a hatter in the Strand; 
and Robert Keylway, a surgeon in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Robert left a widow, Susannah. 
There was also a sister Mary, who married 
James Ashe of Mashfield, Wilts, Esq. 
(Public Record Office, C.11, 484/18). 
Bernau & BERNAU. 
20 Charleville Road, W.14, 


St. Leonarp’s Priory, Hants (12 8: 
vi. 90).—Very few Hampshire books seem. 
to mention this place. 'The Hampshire Field 
Club visited St. Leonards—the remains of 
the great barn of the Abbey (Beaulieu 
Grange, one of the largest in England, and 
the remains of St. Leonard’s Chapel—on 
Aug. 20, 1890, and an account of these might 
be found in the local press. There is only a 
brief notice of the excursion in The Papers 
and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field 
Club, vol. ii., p. 11. Murray’s Handbook 
for the County, 1858, refers to St. Leonards, 
the ivy-covered ruins of a barn 226 ft. long, 
the great “‘ spicarium ”’ of the monastery, and! 
fragments of a small decorated chapel. 

It may be worth mentioning that the seal 
of a Hospital of St. Leonard was exhibited 
before the Society of Antiquaries on Jan. 19, 
1882—place not identified—and a description 
given in the Proceedings, vol. ix., New Series,. 
p. 37. Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 


UncoLLecTED Kretinc Items: ‘ WitTH 
NuMBER THREE ’: ‘SuRGICAL AND MEDICAL ’” 
(12 S. vi. 38; 11 S. ix. 309).—These were 
published in The Daily Mail, not in The 
Daily Express. The dates were: ‘With 
Number Three,’ April 21, 23, 24, 25, 1900; 
‘Surgical and Medical,’ May 1, 2, 1900. 

In the lists of Kipling’s contributions to 
The Friend (Bloemfontein), given by Mr. 
Youne at 11S. viii. 441, 464, it is not noted 
that ‘A Song of the White Men’ was 
reprinted ina London paper. My cutting has 
no heading, but it was probably in The Daily 
Mail between May 2 and June 12, 1900. 
He also makes no mention of Kipling’s. 
heading to the article on G. W. Steevens by 
Lionel James, which was printed in The 
Friend of Mar. 24, 1900, and is reproduced’ 
in ‘War’s Brighter Side.’- I do not find it 
in ‘ Songs from Books,’ ‘ The Years Between ” 
(Bombay edition, vols. xxiv., xxv.), nor im 
“Collected Verse’ (Hodder & Stoughton. 
1912). C, W. FiresBrace, Capt. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Paul-Louts Courier: A Selection from the Works 
Edited by Ernest Weekley. (Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 5s. net.) 


Tuts selection forms one of the French series of 
Modern Language Texts which is being issued by 
the Manchester University Press under the general 
editorship of Prof. Kastner. Prof. Weekley tells 
us in his Preface that he chose a preparation of 
Courier’s work as his contribution to the enterprise 
because of his long familiarity with it—the ‘ Lettres 
. écrites de Franceet d’Italie’ having been for some 
thirty years his favourite livre de chevet. His in- 
troduction and notes certainly have that sureness of 
touch which betokens thorough and well-established 
Knowledge, while in the matter of the appreciation 
of his author, not in Courier’s case a very easy 
matter, he shows himself a discriminating guide. 

He has done well, we think, to omit the ‘ Lettre 4 
M. Renouard ’—though giving us the * Avertisse- 
ment.’ Thestory of the piééé is, at bottom, a tedious 
as well as a discreditable affair, in fact, we believe 
that only a highly cultivated taste for style, com- 
bined with the tolerance of triviality characteristic 
of middle age, can make the famous letter endur- 
abletoany one. These qualities are not to be looked 
for in the readers for whom the Text is designed, 
though once acquired they open up surprising 
avenues of keen enjoyment. If, however, one were 
asked to demonstrate the defects which prevent 
Courier, in spite of his wit, his skill, his brilliancy, 
and no small measure of shrewd judgment, from 
being a great writer, it is from the ‘Lettre & M. 
Renouard ’ that one could most easily doit. It is 
not merely that he is spiteful and, therefore, except 
taken in snatches, depressing; nor yet that he is 
a palmary example of the ‘Geist der stets verneint,”’ 
the whole activity of his mind tending towards the 
negative, towards destruction ; nor yet, again, that 
he is often palpably insincere and so artificial as never 
to lose consciousness of himself and his methods: it is 
more than anything else the factthat there is in his 
work no central reference, and, therefore, no sense 
of proportion. He must be enjoyed in isolation : he 
has the merits and demerits of the *‘ precious.” 

Prof. Weekley, while agreeing more fully than 
we find ourselves able to do, with Sainte-Beuve’s 
appreciation of Courier, justly demurs to that 
critic’s dictum that Courier was “le moins Gaulois 
possible.” It is his gauloiserie which makes the 
greatest part of his attraction, and which also, we 
think, renders Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘délicat ” inappro- 
priate. Irritable—in the stricter sense of the 
word—we should rather have called him. 

His immense direct debt to Mme. de Sévigné 
should perhaps be emphasized more than it 
commonly is, or has been here. Thus—to give an 
instance or two—the celebrated ‘* Nous venons de 
faire un empereur ” begins with a favourite joke of 
hers which the taste of the present day would not, 
indeed, well permit an editor to elucidate; but it 
might be pointed out that the method of the narra- 
tion is hers, shorn of some amplitude. Again, 





Prof. Weekley notices that “marquer”’ is often 
used by Courier in an unusual sense, as : ‘* Que te 
imarquerai-jeencore?” Butthis is a most frequent | 
use of the word'in Mme. de Sévigné. 


The notes are excellent. Prof. Weekley is- 
especially to be congratulated on the mass of 
references he has, sc to say. nailed down; by the 
aid of these the student will appreciate the true 
quality of the astonishing towr de force presented" 
to him in Courier’s style. If we mention one or two 
minute slips it is merely that they may be rectified 
in a subsequent edition.’ At p. 209 the monkish 
** facere officium suum ”’ is rendered “ to do one’s - 
duty ;” in the context it rather means “discharge 
one’s office,’’ “do one’s job.” At p. 213—by an 
obvious misprint—deorérns 6 vduos has been trans- 
lated “the law the master” instead of the};‘ the 
law is master.” 

The book includes a virtually exhaustive biblio- 
graphy and an index, but it lacksa table of con- 
tents—the list so-called comprising the whole of: 
the selections under the one word *‘ Text.” 


DrEVONSHIRE HousE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Lecture on Quaker Printing and the Library’s 
reasures, 


In three years’ time what is certainly the most 

complete denominational library in this country, if 

not in the world, will be celebrating its 250th anni- 

versary, as it was by a minute of the “ fifteenth of 

seventh month, 1673,” that the Society of Friends 

recorded their determination to see that *‘ two of a 

sort of all books written by Friends be collected'and 

kept together... . and one of every sort written 

against truth.” The library thus begun is still in 

existence and is being steadily added to, though 

to-day only one copy of these Quaker and opposition - 
books is kept on its shelves. Its elaborate series of 

indexes to persons, places, and subjects contain. 
quite a quarter of a million references. 

Something of the history of the Devonshire House - 
Reference Library was given by the retiring Presi- 
dent of the Friends’ Historical Society, Miss Anna 
L. Littleboy, at their annual meeting at Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, on Thursday, April 22. After 
quoting the minute referred to, the provisions of 
which were to be attended to by William Penn and\ 
George Whitehead, she said that the first library 
committee also acted as censors of Friends’ publica- 
tions, and did not scruple even to hold up some of 
the writings of George Fox. The writing of one 
book bya Welsh Quaker baffled the Committee, 
who, after trying to read twelve pages, ordered it 
to be sent back to the author ‘‘ to be better com- 
posed and made shorter.” In 1681 Abraham Bunni- 
field was advised that his ‘ Word of Advice to All 
Sleeping Virgins’ should be condensed intu a sheet 
or two. 

In early days Friends were very active in getting 
a display of their literature in ordinary booksellers’ 
shops—a plan which is being followed out again to- 
day—and there are records of Quaker books being 
distributed by means of Mercury women, specially 
to those shops where anti-Friend books were on sale. 

In 1697 there was an entry regarding a set of 
Quaker books in yy Dutch for presentation to the- 
Czar of Muscovy (Peter the Great), who used to- 
visit Friends’ we when living at ig oon 9 
They were, however, found to be too finely nd, 
and were ordered to be rebound *‘ in Turkey leather” 
before William Penn and the rest of the deputation. 
gave them to the Czar. 

Something of the literary activity of Friends at_ 
this time can be gauged by the record of a total of 
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- 2,678 publications, many of which went through 
pon nad editions, issued between the years 1650 to 
1708. Later in the eighteenth century there is the 
record of a great number of publications in foreign 
languages, French, German, Danish, Dutch,Spanish, 

- and Greek. ; 

Much care was given by the Printing Committee 
who issued explicit directions to the printers 
vregarding ink, paper and the number of words per 
line. 
For the best part of a century it appears a great 

‘part of Quaker printing was carried out by Andrew 
Sowle and his suceessors, though there seem to 
have been qualms at times about, the prices charged, 

&8 once or twice recommendations regarding the 
advisability of a Friend printing Quaker books is 

qualified by the sentence “provided they be as 
well done and as reasonably ”’ as by a “‘ firm of the 
world.” Sowle was succeeded by his daughter 
with the quaint name, reminiscent of Puritan times, 

- of Tace (Be Silent) Sowle, who was praised by the 


bookseller Dunton as ‘‘A good compositor.’’: 


‘Sowle himself was many times prosecuted for 
issuing books unlicensed by authoritv, but like 

resent-day Friends during the war refused to be 
so by a State Censorship. 

The nucleus of the present Devcnshire House 
‘Library was housed for'many vears at the Friends’ 
Recording Clerk’s Office in hite Hart Court, 
-Gracechurch Street, and in 1721 money was granted 
for the provision of bags for the removal of books 
in case of fire. No such misfortune overtook them, 
‘however, and they were eventually removed to the 
sDevonshire House premises which date from the 
-end of that century. - 

The great work of cataloguing Friends’ Books 
was done by Edward Marsh and Joseph Smith, the 
latter at one time *‘a watchmaker and dealer in 
umbrellas.” The famous Joseph Smith catalogue 
appeared in_two volumes in 1857 which were 
described by Dr. Garnett of the British Museum as 
models of painstaking and valuable research. They 
-dealt with no fewer than 16,000 publications and 2,000 
authors. Joseph Smith was paid at the rate of ls. 
.an hour, but it was pointed out chat he worked 
when he pleased and in a fitful manner. He con- 
tinued his labours up till 1892. A tribute was 
: given to the work of Isaac Sharp who for many 
years continued the joint office of Recording Clerk 
and Librarian. 

The latter, however, was made a separate post 
- with the appointment to it of Norman Penney in 
1901, a post which he still occupies. 

The library, which is accessible to all who are 
interested, contains, besides a practically complete 
set of Quaker and anti-Quaker literature (much of 
the latter in the form of satirical verse and drama), 
many historical treasures of interest to many out- 
side Friends. There is, of course, the original 
Fox’s ‘Journal’ in two volumes, Yearly Meeting 
» minutes from 1672 to the present day, 44 volumes 
- of ‘The Sufferings of Friends from 1750 to 1856,’ 
the Swarthmoor Hall Account Book (which is 
shortly being published by the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press) coe by Sarah Fell, Fox’s step- 
- daughter, and many Penn documents. There are 
. also a charter of release of 800 Friends with other 
Nonconformists including John Bunyan ; the chair 
rused by saintly John Woolman just before his 
death at York; hundreds of prints and cuttings, 
~and an exhibition of Quaker costumes. 

H. W. Peer. 





————_~ 


Obituarn. 


CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. C. W. Sutton 
which took place at Manchester on April 24. He 
was born in that city on April 14, 1848, and was 
twice married, leaving issue five sons. He entered 
the Libraries Department in 1865, and has been 
Chief Librarian since 1879, succeeding Dr. Andrea 
Crestadoro. He was connected officially with most 
of the Literary and Antiquarian Associations of 
the City, and will be greatly missed by book-lovers 
and the public generally. to whom he was ever 
ready with help -from his well-stocked memory. 
He edited the publications of the ‘ Chetham Society,’ 
and ‘ Literary Club,’ for a long number of years, 
and contributed many articles to ‘D.N.B. 

was a vice-president of the Library Association, 
and hon. M.A. of Victoria University, the degree 
being conferred on him in 1902. His list of 
‘Lancashire Authors,’ published in 1876, is a store- 
house from which much valuable information is 
constantly obtained, and the careful painstaking 
way in which he compiled his various publications 
for the press, makes them authoritative and 
extremely useful. He had been a contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ for more than fifty years. 





ESEARCHES, Proof-Reading, Indexing, 
P Revision of MSS. Good experience. Highest testimonials, f 
ae —Mr. ¥. A. HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, Forest 





ur AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 


The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
29-47 GARDEN ROW, 
8T. GEORGE'S RUAD, SOUTHWARK. 8.E.1. 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 88. per dozen, ruled or piain. ‘ooket 
size, 5s. per dozen. ruled or plain. 
STICK PHAST isa clean white Paste and not 2 messy liquid. 


HARRIS TWEEDS. 


Genuine hand-made, all-wool tweeds, 


DIRECT FROM WEAVER TO WEARER, 


lls. 6d. per yard; also genuine Scotch tweeds, 54 inches 

wide, 14s. 64 per yard; finest quality procurable ; buy 

these goods from their native home and avoid profiteering ; 
large range of patterns post free. 


A. L. DRIVER, Dept. 477, 0s Mastaaia, Inverness, 


BOOKS 


Books on Literary, Scientific, Technical, Educational 
Medical, all other Subjects, and for all Exams, 


SECOND-HAND AT HALF-PRICES! 
NEW AT BEST PRICES. 


CATALOGUE NO. 467 POST FREE. STATE WANTS. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


BOOKS BOUGHT-BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 
121-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone No. 8180 Gerrard. 
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